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along the weary path of righteousness, for the first chapter in part ii 
deals with "The Birth of Modern Socialism," and the second with 
" The Battle Between Marx and Bakounin," Bakounin being, of course, 
" The Father of Terrorism." Certain heroes of socialism come to the 
fore, certain famous socialistic congresses and controversies are eluci- 
dated, and the third chapter of part ii, " The Fight for Existence," 
sets forth interestingly and clearly the early struggles of those now 
known as socialists to stand on their own feet. 

Chapter x, the fourth of part ii, is still historical, and concerned 
with programs, platforms, quarrels and heroes; but chapter xi, " The 
Oldest Anarchism," vibrates with a new life. The Oldest Anarchy is 
the anarchy, the law- breaking and the disregard of life and property to 
which the conservative resorts when his interests are attacked. The 
chapter is a discussion of extra-legal police, the gunmen of the mine or 
factory owner, the suppression of the poor and weak by fair means or 
foul— chiefly foul — the rough-riding of the steed of authority when 
driven by the powerful. This chapter is one in the book which does 
bear upon the relation of violence to the labor movement (or any 
movement) whether the violence is for or against labor. It is by far 
the most interesting and most worth reading of all in the book, and it 
deals with matters which very recently have been and may soon again 
become national problems. The book ends with chapter xii, " Visions 
of Victory," and the marshaling of facts to show that victory is not far 
off — for the political-action socialists. 

F. A. Dewey. 
Brvn Mawr College. 

Child Labor in the United Kingdom. By FREDERIC KEELING. 
London, P. S. King and Son, 1914. — xxxii, 326 pp. 

There is but one Parliament for the United Kingdom, and it would 
seem as though protective legislation would be much simpler and more 
uniform in Great Britain and Ireland than in the forty-eight states of 
this country, each one of which passes its own legislation and is in 
complete control of the administration of its child-labor laws. As may 
be seen from even a cursory glance at Mr. Reeling's volume, there is 
in reality no uniformity in the regulation of the hours and conditions of 
child labor in England, Scotland and Ireland. Recent laws concern- 
ing child labor were made applicable to Scotland and Ireland, as well 
as to England and Wales ; but their administration is complicated by 
the fact that the education laws of the three countries differ, and the 
operation of the child-labor laws in Scotland and Ireland is limited so 
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as not to conflict with the education laws. The lack of uniformity is, 
however, only slightly due to the difference in the laws passed by Par- 
liament for the three countries which form the United Kingdom. Its 
chief cause lies in the fact that almost all British child-labor legislation 
is made optional with the local authorities, who are given power to 
make by-laws for the carrying of the child-labor laws into effect. 

There are altogether in England and Wales 329 local governing 
authorities — including the County and City of London, 62 county 
councils, 78 county boroughs, 138 boroughs and 49 urban districts. 
Of these, in 191 3, 98 authorities had adopted the laws and made by- 
laws regulating the general employment of children in their areas, and 
231 had made no regulations and were not enforcing the laws. In 
Scotland the laws regulating the employment of children are adminis- 
tered — when administered at all — by the school boards, of which there 
are 967 in the whole country. Of these, 30 have made by-laws for 
carrying the acts into effect and 937 have made no by-laws. The burgh 
councils have also the right to make by-laws regulating street-trading by 
children ; but in 19 13 only 6 out of 56 burghs were making any attempt 
to enforce the acts. In Ireland no local authority has made by-laws 
regulating the general employment of children; but 5, out of the 43 
towns and cities in Ireland which have a population of over 5000, have 
street-trading by-laws. 

The exact position of any town or city in regard to the enforcement 
of the child-labor laws can be ascertained immediately by a reference 
to the tables carefully prepared by Mr. Keeling. The tables cover 
both street-trading and general employment ; also the employment of 
children attending school out of school hours. The work done by these 
children is classified under such headings as heaving, carting or deliver- 
ing coal or coke ; lathering in barbers' shops ; billiard or bagatelle mark- 
ing ; selling programs in theaters ; shifting scenery ; in kitchens of hotels 
or eating places ; running errands ; delivering parcels ; delivering milk ; 
selling or delivering newspapers ; industrial work at home ; domestic 
work ; tending babies ; in public entertainments. In all these forms of 
labor the local authorities are empowered by the Children's Act of 1903 
and its amendment in 191 1 to limit the number of hours that may be 
worked and the age at which work may be begun. They can also con- 
trol the weight of parcels or goods to be lifted or carried by the chil- 
dren ; can order the posting of notices stating the conditions under 
which the children are working. 

Street-trading by children may be prohibited entirely by the local 
authorities or may be limited by means of badges and licenses. The 
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Act of 1903 provides that no children may engage in street- trading 
under the age of eleven, and limits the hours of boys under fourteen 
and girls under sixteen to the period between 6 a. m. and 9 p. m. 
The local authorities cannot extend these limits, but they are empow- 
ered to make by-laws greatly restricting them and extending the age 
below which street-trading is forbidden. They may also allow or pro- 
hibit street-trading on Sundays. 

Mr. Keeling gives sets of specimen by-laws typical of the regulations 
adopted by the municipal authorities. Even the most stringent leave 
room for a vast amount of child labor which would be considered exces- 
sive by most American authorities on the subject. Mr. Keeling esti- 
mates that there are in the United Kingdom 577,321 boys and girls 
under fourteen who are working for wages, including 34,535 half-timers 
who are working in the cotton factories. Roughly speaking, two-thirds 
of these children are boys and one- third girls ; but it must be remembered 
that the author's tables take no account of the work done by girls in 
their own homes. Mr. Keeling states that this estimate of the number 
of working children is conservative , as it is impossible to get the figures 
for the many town and county areas in which there are no by-laws 
regulating the general employment of children. At any rate the figures 
are large enough to show the need of a more uniform enforcement of 
protective laws which are far from being radical in their provisions 
even when utilized to the fullest degree by the most advanced local- 
governing bodies. 

A. G. Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

Graphic Methods for Presenting Facts. By WiLLARD C. 
Brinton. New York, The Engineering Magazine Company, 1914. 
— xii, 371 pp. 

After statistical data have been collected in a first-hand investigation 
there are three courses open for their presentation. They may be filed 
away on cards or schedules for reference as are death certificates in the 
health department, or pay-rolls in a business office, in which case only 
those vitally interested in some fact recorded ever consult them. They 
may be analyzed in more or less detail, presenting tables of deaths ac- 
cording to nationality, occupation, age, sex and cause, showing the 
number of deaths which occur from a specified number of persons in 
each of these groups. The business manager may calculate average 
wages and compare with the cost of raw material or capital equipment, 
or he may compare the wages paid with the efficiency of the workman. 



